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School Life Spotlight 


. . Research has struck effective blows 
at the dogma of ‘formal discipline’ 
p. 97 
x * * 

Talk the customer’s language; use 
terms he understands and approves; if 
necessary, sacrifice a certain degree of 
technical accuracy . . .” p. 98 

x *k * 
ae Sess The need for civil defense and the 
nature of civil defense must be explained 
and defined to the large segment of society 
which our schools serve directly 
p. 99 
x *k * 

. educators should, as rapidly as pos- 
sible, develop a more thorough understand- 
ing of some of the common elements of a 
‘program for democratic living’. . .”_ p. 10] 

x *k * 

Radio can no more teach of and by 
itself than can a _ blackboard or a 
map... ae p. 104 

x *k * 

To eliminate illiteracy and its at- 
tendant evils UNESCO has launched a two- 
pronged drive. . .” p. 106 

x *k * 
*... There are few communities today 
where all homemakers are giving full time 


to homemaking . . .” p. 11] 


THE Office of Education was estab- 
lished in 1867 “for the purpose 
of collecting such statistics and 
facts as shall show the condition 
and progress of education in the sev- 
eral States and Territories, and of dif- 
fusing such information respecting the 
organization and management of schools and 
school systems and methods of teaching, 
as shall aid the people of the United 
States in the establishment and main- 
tenance of efficient school sys- 
tems, and otherwise promote 
the cause of education 
2 throughout the 
country.” 








Research—Education s Gibraltar 


by Herbert S. Conrad, Chief 


Research and Statistical Standards, Office of Education 


the advances in education that are based 
at least in part on research. 

1. At the head of the list, I should say, is 
the recognition and emphasis given by edu- 
cational research to individual differences 
among pupils. In an educational system 
serving millions, individual differences rep- 
resent a very inconvenient and expensive 
fact. Educational research has helped to 
prevent individual differences from being 
swamped by demands for economy, and by 
the specious rationalization of “equal” treat- 


I’ MAY be profitable to review a few of 


ment for all. 

2. Research has struck effective blows at 
the dogma of “formal discipline.” There 
still remain some adherents of the view that 
a hard subject, unrelated to the child’s in- 
terests, and unpleasantly taught, will stiffen 
the child’s moral fibre and produce a love 
of learning. But research has helped to 
soften the impact of this dogma. 

3. Recognizing the fact of individual dif- 
ferences and the fallacy of “formal disci- 
pline,” research has led to diversification 
and adaptation of the curriculum. The cur- 
riculum is, of course, the very heart of edu- 
cation; and the importance of curriculum 
development in the last 30 or 40 years can 
scarcely be overemphasized. 

1. Research has led to definite improve- 
ments in teaching methods and teaching 
aids. At least in some instructional areas, 
pupils are definitely learning faster; they 
are learning more pleasantly; and they ap- 
ply their learning more widely and intelli- 
gently. These benefits have extended, to 
some extent, even to the college level. 


5. Research has led to improvements in 
school organization. These improvements 
are manifold; but one outstanding gain is 
the development of larger administrative 
units and the growth of the consolidated 


rural school. 


6. Research has led to improvements in 
school construction, giving us better built, 
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better arranged, better lighted, more eco- 
nomically maintained, and safer buildings 
than we have had in the past. 

7. Research in school finance has led to 
improved financial support for local school 
districts—in part through the organization 
of larger administrative units, but princi- 
pally through State aid. 

8. Finally, in this short list, must be men- 
tioned improved methods in educatienal 
research itself. 

We may take great pride in these achieve- 
ments of educational research. 

Nevertheless, all of us know that research 
is far from adequate for many of the prob- 
lems confronting education. The question 
we should consider is: How can educational 
research be strengthened so as to increase 
its contribution to educational policy and 
One answer that is often given— 
and | think it is a good one—is to make 


practice? 


educational research more practical. Just 
what does this mean? 

To me, practicality in educational re- 
search embodies many virtues: 





This article is an adaptation of 
an address originally made by 
Doctor Conrad before the Third 
Annual State Conference on Edu- 
cational Research at Santa Bar- 
bara, Calif., late in 1951. The 
conference was sponsored by the 
California State Advisory Coun- 
cil on Educational Research and 
the California State Teachers 
Association. It is believed that 
SCHOOL LIFE readers will wel- 
come Doctor Conrad’s summari- 
zation of educational advances 
traceable to past research, and 
will note with interest his broad 
outline of a program of practical 
educational research. 











1. The problems studied in practical edu- 
cational research are not primarily theoret: 
ical or academic; they have their origin in 
actual educational operations—in the class- 
room, in practical administration, in prob- 
lems of financing the schools, in school con- 
struction, in public relations, etc. 


2. Practical educational research looks 
toward application of its findings. This 
affects the technique of research itself; it 
means that the researcher must, so far as 
possible, obtain participation in the plan 
and program of research by the persons 
who will first apply the research. 


3. Practical research gives emphasis to 
the question of how to do it. For example, 
having established a need for adapting a 
school to individual differences, the ques- 
tion is, how to do it—by homogeneous 
grouping? by a diversified curriculum? by 
broader extra-curricular or co-curricular 
opportunities? Each of these possible 
methods has a contribution to make, both 
individually and as part of a coordinated, 
balanced program; but each, on the other 
hand, has certain operating hurdles to over- 
come. Practical research increases the 
proportion of successful applications, by 
study of how to do it. 


4. Practical research does not ignore any 
highly significant element of a problem. It 
aims to be as comprehensive and complete 
as possible; and it recognizes incomplete- 
ness as a prime source of invalidity. All 
kinds of factors require consideration in 
practical research: for example, the delayed 
or permanent effect, if any, of a proposed 
change; the cost; and the reaction of a host 
of persons whom the school administrator 
must take into account—namely, the pupils; 
the teachers; the school board; the parents; 
the public at large; publicists (reporters, 
editors, radio commentators, etc.); and a 
whole variety of more or less interested and 
powerful pressure groups. No research, of 
course, can be entirely complete. There 
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are degrees of completeness; but surely, on 
a scale of completeness, the typically frag- 
mentary and uncoordinated research of uni- 
versity students does not rate very high. 
Practical research in general requires a pro- 
grammatic, coordinated, cooperative attack. 
We have too little of this at the present time. 

5. Practical research disseminates its 
findings. The function of research is to 
illuminate. Research that stays buried in 
library archives does not accomplish this 
‘purpose. 

6. One type of research attempts to dis- 
cover something new, to extend the frontiers 
of our basic knowledge and understanding. 
There is another type of research—more 
humble, but often equally valuable—that 
may be called “operations research.” Here 
the aim is simply to evaluate the success of 
an operation, or of some particular aspect 
of the operation. In this type of research, 
the emphasis is upon measurement or fact- 
finding. Usually, of course, the facts are 
somewhat less than perfectly satisfying. 
This may lead to proposals for a change in 
operations: whereupon there again arises a 
need for research and fact-finding. 


A Practical Type 

Unfortunately, the operations type of 
research has not received its fair share of 
emphasis or respect. This type of research 
is eminently practical; for the most success- 
ful management of a school system, it is 
indispensable. I cannot help wondering, 
for example, whether the disturbing “Pasa- 
dena story” might have ended more happily 
had it been possible to employ modern poll- 
ing methods to gauge the temper of the 
public in advance of curricular changes. 

7. Practical educational research recog- 
nizes that education takes place in a social 
matrix. Thus, in studying the effectiveness 
of vocational guidance, it is necessary to 
recognize that the child’s home may sup- 
port or oppose the philosophy underlying 
the guidance offered by the school. A 
study of teacher-morale must take into ac- 
count numerous factors, including: teachers’ 
salaries and expenses, compared to those of 
other governmental and nongovernmental 
employees; the trend in teachers’ salaries 
versus the trend in the Consumers’ Price 
Index; supply and demand factors in teach- 
ing and in other professions or occupa- 
tions; the relation between the teachers’ 
social background and present social pres- 


sures or demands; etc. Similarly, in edu- 
cational finance, it would be essential to 
consider not only the distribution of taxable 
property and income, but also the extent of 
noneducational claims on public funds (de- 
fense, war pensions, roads, social security, 
etc.). Both in its planning, in its inter- 
pretation of results, and in its recommen- 
dations for action, practical research recog- 
nizes the complex interlacing of educational 
and socio-economic elements. Unfortu- 
nately, the typical university thesis or dis- 
sertation often fails to do this, partly because 
the departmental organizational of the uni- 
versity commonly fails to encourage a truly 
broad, interdisciplinary approach. 

8. Finally, practical research must pro- 
ceed with due regard to existing limitations. 
Thus, practical research must proceed with 
recognition of limitations that may be im- 
posed by law—laws, in general, are not 
easily or quickly changed. Similarly, prac- 
tical research must proceed with due regard 
to the existing school plant and facilities. 
Again, practical research must take into ac- 
count the pertinent capacity or training of 
the current teaching staff, and the degree of 
understanding and enlightenment of the 
public. Finally, practical research must 
proceed with due regard to limitations of 
funds—and especially the funds available 
to prosecute the research: in general, it is 
foolhardy to undertake a $25,000 research 
program on a $5,000 budget. 


Goals of Practical Research 


So much for the methods of practical re- 
search. The goal of practical research is 
application. Application can take many 
forms. The net results, however, are per- 
haps classifiable under four heads: (1) 
Greater economy: practical research can 
make the educational dollar go farther; 
(2) the extension of education: more edu- 
cation for more persons; (3) the improve- 
ment of education: better education to per- 
sons at all levels; and (4) the protection of 
educational gains already achieved. This 
last is a defensive goal of practical research, 
but not for that reason any the less impor- 
tant. In certain leading educational com- 
munities education is now actually in a de- 
fensive position, suffering vicious attacks. 
These attacks require that the superintend- 
ent be able to point to currently proved facts 
which demonstrate the basic soundness and 
economy of his system. Too few boards of 
education and superintendents have been 





willing to spend enough of the scarce edu- 
cational dollar for operations research; as 
a consequence, when they are exposed to 
attack, they find themselves without the 
hard facts needed for effective defense or 


counterattack. 


Funds for Research 

A practical discussion of research re- 
quires attention to the problem of funds for 
research. The proportion of educational 
funds going to research in the field of edu- 
cation is extremely small. How can the 
proportion be increased? This question 
is so important that almost any one’s sug- 
gestions may be worth consideration. My 
suggestions can be summarized under five 
heads: 

1. Start with the customers. Find out 
what the customers know, or think they 
know, about education; find out (as specfi- 
cally as may be useful) what they want 
from education; and if these wants are 
based on misinformation or misconceptions, 
set about aggressively to supply the perti- 
nent facts. Talk the customer’s language; 
use terms he understands and approves; 
if necessary, sacrifice a certain degree of 
technical accuracy and brevity for the sake 
of better comprehension. The term “core 
curriculum,” for example, carries little 
popular punch or meaning (“combined 
courses” might be more understandable) ; 
and the term “current expenditures,” while 
brief, is not nearly so vivid as its component 
elements (namely, teachers’ salaries, text- 
books, maintenance and operation of school 
plant, etc.). 

Who are the “customers” or final author- 
ities that I am talking about? They are 
numerous and varied. Included first of 
all are the pupils—whose opinions and ac- 
complishments directly or indirectly, im- 
mediately or ultimately, influence ail other 
groups. Also included, of course, are the 
parents of pupils, and other persons in the 
general (voting) public. More closely au- 
thoritative, normally, is the school board— 
and sometimes, also, the town council and 
the mayor. Finally there are the various 
organized groups: the PTA, the League of 
Women Voters, the service organizations, 
the labor unions, the employers’ councils, 
the tax leagues, and still other groups which 
from time to time display interest and exert 
influence. Not each of these various groups 
or “customers,” of course, is equally im- 


(Continued on page 109) 
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Civil Defense and the Schools 


by Clyde W. Meredith, Chief, 


Schools Branch, Federal Civil Defense Administration 


we shall teach civil defense, but rather 
one of how and to what extent it shall be 
Concepts of civil 


I’ IS no longer a question whether or not 


taught in our schools. 
defense now form a part of our way of life, 
made necessary by the persistent inter- 
national tensions and the knowledge of 
atomic warfare now held by our enemies. 

In any future large-scale conflict, the 
whole world would become a war front. 
Americans, for the first time, must realisti- 
cally consider the possibility of their front 
yards being a part of the battlefield. As a 
leading power, our nation would unavoid- 
ably be involved, both as a participant in 
open hostilities, and as a part of vulnerable 
territory. 

[In order to provide as realistically as 
possible for the present and future defense 
of American homes, families and properties, 
Congress enacted the law that brought the 
Federal Civil Defense Administration into 
existence. The problem now confronting 
our teachers pertains to the role they are 
to play in order to assure our young citizens 
an adequate preparation for the responsi- 
bilities this age has thrust upon them. In 
this, as usual, the teacher assumes a key 
role. To carry out that role, and to dis- 
charge the obligations it entails, the teacher 
is required to interpret a complex situation 
in a manner that will help children, youth 


and adults to cope with the demands of an 


atomic age with its scientific potentials for 
mass destruction. 

The Federal Civil Service Defense Agency 
has the responsibility of providing guidance 
and consultative services to the schools as 
they develop their local civil defense pro- 
grams. The need for civil defense and the 
nature of civil defense must be explained 
and defined to the large segment of society 
which our schools serve directly. It is to 
the schools that the Federal Civil Defense 
Administration looks for assistance in 
planning a long-range education program 
which will obtain so long as international 
tensions persist. 

The Federal Civil Defense Administra- 
tion seeks to enlist the leadership of the 
schools in working out the curriculum re- 
visions and the necessary adaptation of 
courses to achieve the essential understand- 
ing that will lead to the maximum pro- 
tection of people. We can conceive of 
certain guiding principles which may form 
a basis for a sound program of education 
in civil defense in the schools. Such prin- 
ciples were evolved from a conference held 
last fall in the conference room of the 
National Education Association in Wash- 
ington, participated in by representatives 
of the U. S. Office of Education, the Ameri- 
can Council on Education, the National 
Commission on Safety Education, the Na- 
tional Catholic Education Association, the 
Association for Childhood Education Inter- 





Once again the schools and the 
teachers of the Nation are called 
upon to undertake a new task. 
It is an urgent task, directly in- 
volving the daily personal safety 
and security of more than one- 
fifth of our total population; 
that fifth is the dependent fifth. 
Our future as a free people 
may well be determined by the 
skill and promptness with which 
our system of education is able 
to respond to the conditions that 
make necessary the development 
of civil defense education. 

—William Ransom Wood, 
Liaison for Civil Defense, 
U. S. Office of Education. 











national, the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors, the Association of 
American Colleges, representatives from the 
Federal Civil Defense Administration, and 
Executives of the National Education 
Association. 

As a result of that conference the follow- 
ing guiding principles are cited as among 
those that were agreed upon as a basis for 
planning civil defense education: 


1. The entire program shall be based 
upon recognized and established educa- 
tional principles accepted by educational 
leadership. These basic principles rule out 
immediately any program based on fear 
propaganda. The concepts of the new 
atomic era, while presenting a vast reservoir 
to be explored, should be discovered, inter- 
preted, and apprehended, through the regu- 
lar learning processes. Positive motivation 
is the keynote. Motivation by fear should 
not be introduced as a technique. 





To dramatize the story of civil defense, 3 convoys of 10 trucks each, carrying exhibit material for display in armories and auditoriums, left Washington after 


@ preview showing. 
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They are touring the country, coast to coast, and expec! to cover the principal cities of 36 States by June. 
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2. The educational phase of the civil de- 
fense program should be presented through 
the recognized channels of U. S. education. 
Civil defense education is a problem for all 
educational leaders. Consequently, the 
Federal agency responsible for its direction 
should enlist the assistance of all educa- 
tional organizations as associates in meeting 
the problem. 

3. Civil defense education should be con- 
ceived both as an immediate need involving 
emergency features for schools relative to 
the saving and preservation of life, and also 
as a long-term program involving the re- 
orientation educational program for the 
new atomic era demanding a new way of 


life. 


4. Civil Defense officials in planning the 
educational aspects of its program should 
at every step involve representatives who 
are active in the field of education as con- 
sultants. On the school level, teachers 
should participate in developing programs 
and materials. 


5. In the development of materials to be 
used in civil defense education, care should 
be taken to orient the content toward the 
local level and its educational problems. 

6. A plan should be followed to help all 
school people in whatever communities they 
may be located understand the civil defense 
role which they may be expected to play. 

7. Present facilities and curriculum in 
the schools and colleges of the nation can 
serve as an established framework through 
which civil defense education may be in- 
troduced. 

8. There should be stress on the import- 
ance of civil defense planning as a part of 
our Nation’s strength in preserving peace, 
and of our ability to wage war if attacked. 

9. Educational institutions of the Nation 
should be used to build wide public support 
for civil defense activities in the commu- 
nity, State and Nation. 

10. Projects involving parents should be 
utilized by teachers as an effective way of 
educating parents in civil defense. 

These principles have been studied in 
various conferences and workshops with 
State and city superintendents. From them 
a strong program of civil defense education 
can be'developed. It is hoped that edu- 
cators in all parts of the country will be- 
come increasingly interested in this new 
phase of education. 


C. A. P. Educational 
Scholarships 


For the first time Civil Air Patrol, which 
is a civilian auxiliary of the United States 
Air Force, has announced a plan whereby 
an anticipated 100 teacher scholarships are 
to be made available by the C. A. P. wings 
in each State. The University of Colorado 
is to be the center of an Aviation Education 
Workshop from July 23 to August 26, 1952, 
which these scholarship teachers will attend. 

The purpose of the workshop is to inter- 
est teachers in learning how to use aviation 
in the school curriculum. This workshop 
will also develop key persons in many parts 
of the country who will know the aims, 
content, and methods of the C. A. P.—High 


School Coordinated Program, and be pre- 


‘pared to cooperate with it. 


A capable faculty has been arranged, 
and the C. A. P. has announced that other 
teachers may attend this workshop by pay- 
ing a nominal tuition fee. Preliminary en- 
rollment has already reached the hundred 
mark, assuring the operation of this Avia- 
tion Education Workshop. 


A POSTER FOR CIVIL DEFENSE 








Flash Reviews 
—of New Office of 
Education Publications 











All of these publications are for sale 
by the Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


SCHOLARSHIPS AND FELLOWSHIPS AVAIL- 
ABLE AT INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EpuCa- 
TION. By Theresa Birch Wilkins. Office 
of Education Bulletin 1951, No. 16. 248 
pages, 55 cents. Since the last publication 
of Scholarships and Fellowships Available 
at Institutions of Higher Education by the 
Office of Education as Bulletin 1936, No. 10, 
innumerable requests for current informa- 
tion have been received from school and col- 
lege officials, parents, high-schol and college 
students, and other persons interested in 
extending college opportunities to greater 
numbers of capable students. This bulletin 
reports information about financial aids for 
undergraduate and graduate study available 
at and administered by colleges and uni- 
versities throughout the country. The in- 
formation will be helpful to a vast number 
of students who may be eligible to receive 
scholarships or fellowships. 


THE FINANCING OF STATE DEPARTMENTS 
oF Epucation. By Fred F. Beach and 
Clayton D. Hutchins. Office of Education 
Miscellany No. 15. 83 pages. 1951. 45 
cents. Prepared with the cooperation of 
the Study Commission of the National 
Council of Chief State School Officers. It 
constitutes the third publication in the State 
department of education series. Two al- 
ready issued are: The Structure of State 
Departments of Education, 1949 (50 cents) , 
and The Functions of State Departments of 
Education, 1950 (40 cents). 

The Financing of State Departments of 
Education provides basic information on 
current practices for all States, analyzes 
common elements of development, and sets 
forth basic issues which are yet unresolved. 
No comprehensive study of the financing of 
State departments of education has previ- 
ously been made. This study should be 
helpful to State legislators, members of 
State boards of education, chief State school 
officers and their staffs, students of admin- 


(Continued on page 109) 
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Notes on a Conference— 
Improving Education for Children 


by the Staff of the Elementary Schools Section, Division of State and Local School Systems, Office of Education 


S PART of its program of Improving 
A Education for Children* the Elemen- 
tary School Section of the Office of Educa- 
tion sponsored a three-day conference which 
was attended by representatives of 23 State 
Departments of Education. The confer- 
ence, held in Washington on February 4, 5, 
and 6, provided an opportunity for these 
State Consultants in Elementary Education 
to exchange views, information, and plans 
concerning some of the important problems 
in elementary education. The following 
States were represented: California, Colo- 
rado, Connecticut, Delaware, Georgia, 
Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, 
Michigan, Missouri, New Hampshire, New 
Mexico, New York, North Carolina, Ohio, 
Oregon, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, 
Virginia, West Virginia, and Wisconsin. 

\ program for Improving Education for 
Children on a national scale is necessarily 
Three days is a short 


broad in scope. 

period. Consequently, only five important 
problems were selected by the group for 
consideration. These problems were con- 
cerned with teaching of the 3 R’s, acquaint- 
ing parents and others with the work of the 
schools, developing a sound program of 
emergency activities, improving the edu- 
cation of children of migrant farm workers, 
and providing a more effective education 


for children in 7th and 8th grades. 
The detailed deliberations of the confer- 


ence will be issued in report form to those 
present, but since the problems are of gen- 
eral interest to all persons in education, the 
Elementary Section Staff presents here a 
summary of the discussion of each of the 


major problems. 


The 3 R’s 


What are the current problems involved 


in teaching the three R’s? 


*See Scnoor Lire, Vol. 34, No. 4, January 1952, 
Improving Educatien for Children, a description of 
the general plan. 
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Admittedly in a 2-hour session, a discus- 
sion can only scratch the surface of a prob- 
lem so involved as this. It was the con- 
sensus of the group that one important prob- 
lem involved here is that of helping every- 
one concerned—the public as well as teach- 
ers and administrators—to be better in- 
formed about the changes in philosophy of 
teaching, as well as the changes in condi- 
tions under which learning takes place. 
They must realize that today’s schools are 
different from those of yesterday, that we 
are today attempting to teach all of the 
children instead of a selected few, that re- 
search findings have indicated the impor- 
tance of a change in methods of instruction 
and that our knowledge of child growth and 
development has given us greater insight 
into how learning takes place. It is im- 
portant that we help people to see that 
achievement in the three R’s is indeed con- 


sistent with the factors involved. It is also 
essential that we increase our ability to back 
this statement up with wider observation 
and extended research. 

The conference stressed the importance 
of relating school practices, especially those 
concerned with teaching and learning the 
three R’s, to a sound philosophy of educa- 
tion. In this connection educators should, 
as rapidly as possible, develop a more thor- 
ough understanding of some of the common 
elements of a “program for democratic liv- 
ing.” Even though children who live in 
different places need different programs, in 
some respects, there are important things 
that all children everywhere need. 

Despite the fact that we teach the skills 
better than ever, we must emphasize the 
fact that this is but one function of the 
schools and that we, at the same time, must 
concentrate on a broad program of educa- 





While their mothers are employed away from home these children attend a day care center where there are 
The care of such children presents many problems which are 
being dealt with through point planning by State Departments of Health, Welfare, and Education. 


opportunities for group work and play. 
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tion for children. In connection with this 
emphasis, the conference members stressed 
repeatedly, the importance of “learning to 
communicate about school problems in 
everyday words, so that we will be under- 
stood by lay people and nonteaching pro- 
fessional groups and so that among our- 
selves as professional educators we will have 
a clearer picture of our problems and how 
to solve them.” 


More Careful Planning 


Emphasis was also placed on the im- 
portance of more careful planning with 
lay people and non-teaching professional 
groups both to help discover more clearly 
what we ought to teach and at the same time 
help all individuals concerned to gain a 
clearer understanding of the school program 
and the philosophy under which it operates. 
The conference concluded also that, “We 
should find more ways of using the findings 
of research to improve teaching and learn- 
ing. We should develop a continuous pro- 
gram for the elementary school and the 
high school and so smooth out the break 
between the two and eliminate gaps in learn- 
ing. We should make it possible for teach- 
ers of all levels to plan together and thus 
educate themselves as they teach.” Al- 
though this statement was being thought of 
in connection with the teaching of the three 
R’s, it was emphasized as important to all 
teaching. This illustrates the overlapping 
that existed in the discussion of all of the 
problems of the conference. 


The Schools and the Public 


Another problem of the conference was: 
How can parents and other citizens be more 
effectively acquainted with the aims, 
methods and results of our school program? 
The importance of including parents and 
other citizens as partners in education was 
recognized as a challenge to educators in 
every community of the Nation. Many of 
the difficulties which arise in the relations 
between parents and other laymen in the 
community stem from lack of information 
and understanding of the aims and methods 
used in the modern schoo! today. How to 
build effective public relations is a problem 
which must be solved if schools are to hold 
the confidence and support of the public. 

Further deliberation emphasized the fol- 
lowing ideas: “When much criticism is 
leveled at the schools, educators need to 
meet it with a receptive ear rather than be- 





come defensive. Often the criticism of 
parents and citizen groups indicates a desire 
on the part of the public to know more about 
the schools. Their interest needs to be 
turned into constructive channels lest the 
schools find the energies of these groups 
exerted against them.” 

Looking at some of the problems which 
have created the need for better relations 
with parents and citizen groups, the confer- 
ence listed such things as: the large number 
of teachers who are holding emergency 
certificates and are poorly prepared for 
teaching; the tremendous expansion of the 
school population; the large number of 
parents who have moved into new commun- 
ities and expect to find schools just like the 
ones they left; the dissatisfaction of parents 
with children in crowded classrooms or on 


double sessions. 


Working to Reduce Tensions 


Some schools have already discovered 
helpful ways of working which reduce the 
tensions and bring about better understand- 
ing between citizens and the school. One 
important phase of this problem centers on 
making communication between school and 
parents a two-way street. Parents need in- 
formation about schools. Likewise schools 
need information from parents. Schools 
need better procedures which help them to 
learn what parents think. Frequently, the 
language used in communicating with par- 
ents is a pedaguese of educators which is 
not understood and fails to communicate. 
This situation needs attention. 

It is essential that programs be planned 
to involve long-term parent and citizen par- 
ticipation in order to bring about basic 
understanding and to secure the best perma- 
nent results. It is necessary also to reach 
all the public as well as parents. A variety 
of media, such as the radio, newspapers, 
television, pictorial bulletins, can and do 
reach many types of audiences. However, 
the conference emphasized that we must 
never lose sight of the fact that children are 
our best public relations contacts. What 
happens to them is of utmost importance to 
everyone. The conference stressed the im- 
portance of parents and teachers working 
together to improve education for children 
and indicated this as a focal point on which 
schools can center study with citizens 
groups. 

The need was indicated for developing 
good leadership from both parents and 





teachers. This, many persons indicated is 
one of the serious blocks schools face in 
solving their public relations problems. 
Taking people where they are and helping 
them to see, understand, and cooperate in 
change was a principle underlined, as af- 
fecting all work with adults. Resistance 
to change can be found on two sides of the 
fence, both among school staff and parents. 
More and more we must create a bridge 
between research and practice. This re- 
search forms a base for moving on to new 
practices. Its interpretation is essential for 
better understanding as we work with par- 
ents and citizens groups. 


Defense Activities and Schools 


One of the most urgent of the problems 
discussed was: What constitutes an educa- 
tionally sound program of emergency activ- 
ities and where does the responsibility for 
its establishment rest? 

Among the topics discussed here some 
have a direct bearing on our present de- 
fense period, others have a close relation- 
ship to it, still others are currently more 
pronounced but are actually long-term prob- 
lems. These conditions affecting children 
were identified by the participants as: pop- 
ulation growth, the increasing mobility of 
population, unemployment in certain areas, 
downward extension of schools because of 
working mothers, increased length of school 
year, difficulties in staffing schools ade- 
quately, school drop-outs, juvenile delin- 
quency, use of narcotics, civil defense prob- 
lems and the possibility of universal mili- 
tary training. All of these conditions need 
to be met in some way for they definitely 
affect children in and out of school. 

The problem of education for civil de- 
fense was discussed from the point of view 
of making appropriate phases of it a regu- 
lar part of the curriculum rather than a 
separate added-on item. Consultants from 
some States reported ways in which they 
are cooperating with civil defense commit- 
tees in writing bulletins, giving information 
to pupils and parents, and taking inven- 
tories of school busses and cafeteria 
facilities. 

It was agreed that children should be 
helped to have the kind of competencies 
needed for living today rather than always 
looking ahead to future contingencies. This 
means being able to meet emergencies as 
they arise with courage and adequate 
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The Family—A School Responsibility 
for the Nations Defense 


by Druzilla Kent,” and Beulah |. Coon, Agent for 
Studies and Research in Home Economics Education 


E ARE NOW IN a period dedicated to 
W The program for defense, 
designed to protect the way of life which 
we cherish, requires the cooperation of 
man, woman, and child in the Na- 
Our basic social institutions, through 


defense. 


every 
tion. 
close cooperation, can facilitate the con- 


tributions of these individuals. 


Production Must Be Increased 


The program for defense demands tre- 
mendous increases in the production of 
goods for military and civilian needs. In- 
creases in production demands increases in 
the labor force. Women constitute the 
major labor reserve in the Nation and over 
four-fifths of the women in the labor re- 


The 


number of women in the labor force with 


serve are classified as homemakers. 


responsibilities for homemaking will cer- 
tainly increase in the years ahead. 


Homemakers Needed in the 
Labor Force 

\t present, there are more married than 
single women in the labor force. The me- 
dian age of women workers is 37 years. 
Over 
had children younger than 18 years of age 
and 114 million of these had children who 
were below school age. The great propor- 
tion of these working mothers came from 


1 million women workers, in 1949, 


married women living with their husbands 
and not from the ranks of the widowed, 
divorced, or separated. Considerably more 
than one-half, probably as many as two- 
thirds, of all women who are employed in 
full-time work today, can be assumed to be 
carrying the responsibilities not only of 
adequate and satisfactory performance on 
the job but also of maintaining a home for 
other members of their 


themselves and 


families. 
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No nation has ever before faced a long- 
time period wherein women, the majority 
of whom are married and many of whom 
are mothers of children under 17 years of 
age, will constitute a significant part of 
the labor force. It cannot be stressed too 
emphatically that this situation is not to be 
regarded as an emergency affecting a small 
number of women for a short period of 
time. On the other hand, it is one which 
conservative leaders estimate may persist 
through a full generation and in which, 
based upon present trends, will be involved 
well over one-third of all the women over 
14 years of age as well as one-fifth of the 
mothers of children under 12 years of age 
in this country. 

Families are facing the necessity for mak- 
ing some very fundamental adjustments. 
Fundamental changes in one basic social in- 
stitution create needs for changes in others 
closely associated with it. This is espe- 
cially true of the home and the school. 





The school is a logical source of information and 
preparation for boys and girls who must assume 
home responsibilities when parents are employed. 


Home Life and Family Efficiency 

There is a definite relationship between 
a satisfying home life and the efficiency of 
family members. The success of home- 
makers who are employed full-time out- 
side of the home will be reflected im our 
entire social and economic order. Society 
afford to leave this success to 
chance. Nor can society afford to delay 
the development of plans to safeguard 
success until corrective measures are re- 
quired. The problems facing these women 
and their families are such that they can- 
not be solved by independent family units. 

The schools, production plants, and the 
families themselves are the groups most 
immediately concerned with any loss of 
efficiency on the part of women attempting 
to serve as workers and homemakers. In- 
efficiency in the home is likely to be re- 
flected almost immediately by the quality 
of work of children in the school. Children 
whose meals are nutritionally inadequate 
or served at irregular hours, whose rest is 
insufficient, whose home situation is not 
conducive to study in the evening, whose 
families lack the time to provide the guid- 
ance they need, usually fail to make satis- 
factory progress in school. 


cannot 


Responsibility of the Public Schools 


The public school is the one local agency 
which is most likely to be in touch with sll 
of the families in the community; certainly 
with those families where the mother is 
employed full-time outside of the home. 
The community has entrusted to the pub- 
lic school the responsibility of supple- 
menting the efforts of the family in prepar- 
ing the citizens of tomorrow. The school 
must be sensitive to any conditions that 
threaten to interfere with the family in the 
discharge of its functions and lay plans 
to help them deal with the situation before 
the threat is fulfilled. 

The experiences of those communities 
where efforts have been made to aid em- 
ployed homemakers to function more effi- 
ciently in their homes would indicate that 
the problems tend to fall into two major 
categories. Some of the problems are 
related to the physical environment of the 
home and the community, others to atti- 
tudes toward changing conditions. In 
either case, education is the key to the so- 
lution of the problems. Education is a 
continuous process and we acquire the ways 
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Here are suggestions for increasing the 


effectiveness of radio and recordings as 


teaching tools—by means of correlated 


activities which precede and 


follow the programs. 


recordings as teaching tools, the modern 
teacher realizes that she must do more than 
merely interrupt a class period to listen to a 
program and leave the rest to the broadcast. 
Radio can no more teach of and by itself 
than can a blackboard or amap. But in the 
hands of a skillful teacher, a broadcast can 
serve as the basis for a stimulating and 


re CONSIDERING the use of radio and 


ready to enjoy the program, and they expect 
te be interested. 

But what precedes the broadcast and 
what follows it will determine the educa- 
tional effectiveness of what they hear. They 
must be prepared for the program, usually 
by aclass discussion which will enable them 
to correlate the content of the program with 
some aspect of the work they have been 





A double purpose is served if the broadcast is utilized as a stimulus for other class activities, and these in 
turn knit the radio program more closely into the basic course of study. 


memorable experience. It can arouse an 
interest, influence an attitude, or impart an 
emotional context to a group of facts. 

It can be all these things because the 
students are predisposed in favor of the 
loudspeaker even before a sound issues from 
it. A large percentage of their after-school 
time is devoted, as numerous studies have 
established, to radio listening. They are 


5@4 


doing. Their listening should be given di- 
rection so that they will listen not only for 
pleasure, but with an ear open to recognize 
valuable information. They may take 
notes or not—and some will “doodle” in- 
evitably, just as they do at home. On the 
whole, everything that can be done to sup- 
port their absorption and concentration, 
their wholehearted attention to what is 
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Radio - 
as Aids to Ta 


by Gertrude G. Broderick, Radio-TV Buca 


| 
| 
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coming from the loudspeaker, should be | 
encouraged. re 

This will include a quiet room in which | P! 
to listen, a good receiver tuned to the correct | P* 
station some minutes before the beginning | P! 
of the actual broadcast. Once the radiois | © 


properly tuned and the class is ready to © 
listen, then there is need for an attitude of ch 
ca 


interest and absorptien on the part of the | 
teacher herself, even as she quietly takes 
the notes she will need to lead the activity 
that follows the broadcast. 

There can be little value in listening to 
a broadcast unless the experience becomes 
part of the student’s life through his own 
response and activity. There are scores of 


suggested activities prior to listening to a 
program, but some of the most important 
are: 

1. Having students summarize what they 
know of the topic; 

2. Listing things the class wants to know 
about the topic; 

3. Looking at maps, specimens, models or 
articles related to the topic; 

4. Studying the broadcast manual and 
attempting to carry out its suggestions. 

During the broadcast, the teacher’s role 
may include noting the children’s reactions; | 





listing unobtrusively on a side blackboard! 4 , 


or on paper any difficulties in understand-| 


ing revealed by puzzled faces or by ques: | ies 
tions; determining new aspects of discussion | class 
or new approaches to the subject which may | adj, 


occur to her; manifesting at all times an’ cour 


attitude of interest and enthusiasm. serve 

Follow-up activities are an essential part Fe 
of classroom listening. Post-broadcast valu, 
treatment, while tremendously varied in 1. 


nature depending on the subject, requires | class 
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careful planning and an avoidance of 
repetition of the same technique or ap- 
proach, week after week. If the follow-up 
period is used simply to test or drill the 
pupils on the facts they have acquired, 
enthusiasm is blunted and nothing new is 
The testing 
children on the subject matter of the broad- 
If, however, the 


contributed. procedure of 


casts is not recommended. 





As a supplementary teaching device, student performance before the 
microphone emphasizes the value of good diction, the use of correct 
speech, vocabulary selection, correct pronunciation, and pleasing voice. 


technique, particularly after programs em- 
ploying that format; 


2. Written résumé by pupils of the mean- 
ing the broadcast has had for them and 
questions which it has raised in their minds; 


3. Taking excursions to places suggested 
by the broadcast; 


4. Creative manual activities, such as 
drawing and construction of scenes or places 





A quiet room in which to listen, and a good receiver tuned to the correct station, will do much to insure 
absorption and concentration on the part of teacher and students. 


broadcast is utilized as a stimulus for other 
class activities, and these in turn knit the 
radio program more closely into the basic 
course of study, a double purpose has been 
served. 

Follow-up activities which have proved 


valuable to many teachers include: 


l. Oral discussion, whether in simple 
classroom style or in simulated radio forum 
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mentioned in the broadcast; clay-modeling 
or puppet-making to re-create characters; 

5. Supplementary reading suggested by 
the program, to further pupil’s insight into 
the subject matter ; 

6. Writing original stories or poems 
based on the program or related areas; 

7. Writing “additional scripts” for the 
series, along the lines of those heard, and 
producing them in class; 


8. Making scrap-books for the series, il- 
lustrated by both original drawings and 
magazine clippings; 

9. Dramatic interpretation of similar or 
related stories, either in the form of radio 
broadcasts or of classroom plays; 


10. Collecting items for a hobby show 
related to the broadcast; 


11. Organizing an assembly program on 
a subject related to the broadcast which 
will involve writing to guests, conducting 
interviews, etc. 

Numerous other activities will suggest them- 
selves as the teacher continues to use broad- 
casts in the classroom. 

An important by-product of class listen- 
ing is improvement of taste and develop- 
ment of discrimination. Pupils can be led 
gradually to listen mere critically to the pro- 
The teacher may 
well ask herself what observable influence 


grams they hear at home. 


radio—in school and out—is having on her 
pupils’ lives, as well as on such types of 
classroom performance as reading, speak- 
ing ability and vocabulary, leisure time 
activities, work and study. 

What has been said of radio as an aid 
to teaching applies equally well to record- 
ings. By using recordings, the teacher has 
the added advantage of being able to use 
them precisely when she needs them. For 
the high school teacher particularly this re- 
solves the conflict between the rigid class 
schedule, on the one hand, and the equally 
inflexible schedules of radie broadcasts on 
the other. Secondly, a teacher may pre- 
study their content, maturity level, and gen- 
eral suitability, thus insuring proper con- 
ditioning of her students for the utmost in 
listening experience. She likewise may 

(Continued on page 108) 





chools for Survival 


by Earl James McGrath, U. S. Commissioner of Education 


E PEOPLES of the world yearn for 
oiler peace means survival. Wher- 
ever one travels in foreign lands, and in our 
own as well, one senses an atmosphere of 
tension and insecurity. Yet many hope 
that there may still be time to find a com- 
mon basis on which the family of nations 
can live together in friendship and mutual 
help. The channeling of the energy which 
flows from this hope into concrete projects 
to increase international understanding is 
the most urgent task of our time. 

Those who think the United States can 
isolate itself from the problems of the rest 
of the world are wrong. In a world in 
which one can eat breakfast one morning in 
Cairo or Buenos Aires and the next in New 
York no one can be unconcerned about the 
conditions of life and the activities of peo- 
ples in distant lands. The same planes 
which carry human beings can also carry 
epidemics, revolutionary thoughts, and—I 
regret to say—bombs. 

Rapid communication and travel have 
stirred up the thoughts and the emotions of 
men in underdeveloped areas. Even those 
with little or no education, the severely un- 
derprivileged, are now realizing that they 
can enjoy a fuller life. This vision may 
cause peace, or widespread disturbance, or 
war. For if those who seek the better life 
can be given the education they need to 
realize their goals through the orderly 
means of social improvement rather than 
through violence, an era of peace and a 
richer life for all is in view. If their en- 
ergies are damned up in frustration and dis- 
may, or misguided by ignorance, the result 
will surely be aggression and destruction. 

The United Nations, through its several 
branches, is energetically trying to improve 
the lot of men everywhere. The World 


*Broadcast by Dr. McGrath, New York City, 
January 27, 1952, over Columbia Broadcasting 
System. 


Health Organization is helping underdevel- 
oped nations to attack their health prob- 
lems. The Food and Agriculture Organ- 
ization assists in the improvement of farm- 
ing methods and in the better distribution 
of food. Other agencies supply technical 
assistance to spread the benefits of modern 
technology. 

Without education, however, many of 
these activities must be futile. Hence, the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific, and 
Cultural Organization, UNESCO, is devot- 
ing a major part of its resources and its 
energy to raising the level of education 
throughout the world. More than half of 
the human beings alive today are illiterate. 
As long as such a large part of the earth’s 
population can neither read nor write, the 
possibility of building a permanent peace is 
doubtful. Eventually all peoples every- 
where must be capable of carrying on their 
own development in their own way, but 
with the recognition of their place in the 
whole international community. This will 
require universal basic education. 


A Two-Pronged Drive 

To eliminate illiteracy and its attendant 
evils UNESCO has launched a two-pronged 
drive. One will try to establish universal 
compulsory, free education for children at 
least at the elementary level. The other 
will attack illiteracy among adults. The 
two must go forward together. For we can- 
not wait fifty years for the compulsory 
system of education of children to produce 
a literate adult population. At Geneva, 
Switzerland, in July of 1951, representa- 
tives of 43 nations saw the need for 
universal compulsory education. They 
pledged the efforts of their respective gov- 
ernments to establish compulsory, free 
schooling at least in the early grades. Na- 
tions like the United States and the United 


Kingdom, already having a basic compul- 





sory education, agreed that efforts should 
be made in their countries to extend educa- 
tional opportunities into the higher age 
brackets. (Plans were laid for the work- 
ing out of this project over a period of years, 
with continuing talks among the educators 
of the countries represented at the con- 


ference. ) 

The task of educating the adults of these 
countries is in many ways more difficult- 
and yet more dramatic. Here steps have 
also been taken under the auspices of 
UNESCO. Six, or possibly more, centers 
are planned in various regions of the globe 
where teachers from many lands can learn 
how to teach adults, and to prepare special! 
materials for this purpose. One such center 
is already in operation at Patzcuaro, Mex- 
ico. Another has been decided upon in 
Egypt. In Patzcuaro, men and women 
teachers from many Latin American coun- 
tries are working and living together for a 
year or more while they cooperatively de- 
velop programs of fundamental education 
for adults in their own countries. This is 
truly a school for survival. The project ap- 
proaches literacy training through the prob- 
lems which people find in their own com- 
munities. A local approach to local prob- 
lems may be said to be the motto of the 
Patzcuaro school. For example, the stu- 
dents in this school are working with the 
people of the neighborhood in improving 
sanitation by helping them build sewage 
facilities. Or they find that the village 
needs a new schoolhouse and proceed to en- 
list the villagers cooperatively in building 
it. Tied in with this practical work to im- 
prove the life of the community is instruc- 
tion in reading and writing. The immedi- 
ate goal of this instruction will be to give 
each person these basic skills of communica- 
tion so that he can become a better worker, 
a better parent, a better citizen. But the 
long-run effect will be to provide that broad 
basis of understanding without which mil- 
lions of men and women must walk through 
life in intellectual darkness. In_ their 
ignorance they can neither see nor grasp the 
story of the United Nations and its noble 
objective of peace for all men. All Ameri- 
cans must support these efforts to improve 
the lot of mankind generally through edu- 
cation. For these schools, and others to 
be established in the years immediately 
ahead, are truly schools for survival—for 
our own survival as well as that of our 


fellow men in other lands. 
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Counseling High School and College 
Students During the Defense Period 


by Willard W. Blaesser' and Leonard M. Miller’ 


HIS defense “era,” generating new chal- 
| frac and responsibilities for all, par- 
ticularly the youth of the Nation, has made 
imperative the expansion and improvement 
of counseling programs in schools and col- 
leges. Many institutions have taken im- 
portant steps to this end. There is need, 
however, for more authoritative information 
concerning the military, educational, voca- 
tional, and other phases of service in the 
Armed Also, there is need for 
materials directed toward the further im- 


Forces. 


provement and adaptation of counseling 
programs in high schools and colleges. 
Commissioner Earl J. McGrath suggested, 
therefore, to the Secretary of Defense that 
the Information and Education Division of 
the Department of Defense and the Office of 
Education of the Federal Security Agency 
collaborate in the publication of certain 
materials. It was agreed that the Office of 
Education should take primary responsi- 
bility for the preparation of two bulletins— 
one for use at the college level and the other 
at the secondary level. It was decided that 
the Information and Education Division of 
the Department of Defense should take pri- 
mary responsibility for the preparation of 
the source book containing detailed infor- 
mation about the five branches of the Armed 


Fy yrces, 


Specific Writing Assignments 


To make sure that the problems consid- 
ered were those actually being faced by 
youth in these times, the Commissioner pro- 
vided two advisory committees drawn from 
persons actually dealing with young people 





’ Specialist for Student Personnel Programs, Di- 
vision of Higher Education. 

* Specialist, Counseling, Pupil Personnel and 
Work Programs, Guidance and Personnel Branch, 
Division of Vocational Education. 
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in colleges and high schools. Each group 
met in Washington, D. C., for 2-day sessions 
during June 1951. Each of the above 
writers was given specific writing assign- 
ments. Mr. Blaesser prepared the bulletin 
for use with college students, in collabora- 
tion with Mr. E. H. Hopkins, Associate Dean 
of Faculties, Washington University, St. 
Louis, Mo. Mr. Miller prepared the bulle- 


tin for use with high-schoo] students. 


The College Bulletin 


Although the college bulletin attempts to 
provide information which may enable most 
college administrators, faculties and per. 
sonnel workers to be of increasing assist- 
ance to students, it is designed particularly 
for those faculty miembers who have re- 
sponsibility for the counseling of students. 
It is felt that the potentialities of faculty 
members for widening educational service 
to students beyond the classroom are great, 
and that there is urgent need now to utilize 
more members of the college staff in assist- 
ing students in coping constructively with 
the demanding problems of these times. 

Before the Bulletin was written Commis- 
sioner McGrath invited professional per- 
sonnel and guidance associations and other 
interested national organizations on the col- 
lege level to appoint representatives to serve 
on an Advisory Committee. These repre- 
sentatives, participating in a two day con- 
ference, provided first-hand information on 
the problems of college students and made 
recommendations concerning both struc- 
ture and content of the bulletin. Later, 
each member of the Committee critically 
reviewed a tentative draft of the bulletin 
and suggested revisions. 

The college bulletin stresses first that the 
principles, techniques, and objectives of 
student counseling are essentially the same 


during a period of national defense as dur- 
ing any other period. It indicates, how- 
ever, that there are some differences in em- 
phasis and in setting, and then reviews some 
of the significant military, economic, and 
psychological pressures of these times. 
Despite the uncertainty of the times, it is 
urged that certain clear-cut assumptions be 
made, including the assumption that “thor- 
oughly trained persons are most useful both 
to their country and to themselves, and that 
everyone should work to obtain the maxi- 
mum education to prepare him for the most 
effective service.” 

An early section of the bulletin outlines 
a number of the policies of the armed serv- 
ices of particular concern to students and 
to members of college faculties. These in- 
clude the role of the individual in a military 
organization, classification and other per- 
sonnel policies, the off-duty educational and 
information programs. 


Services Are Recommended 

The major part of the bulletin deals with 
the specific problems of students during a 
period of national defense and with a num- 
ber of recommended institutional services 
and procedures. Illustrative sketches of 
actual student problems are incorporated; 
counseling emphases are suggested; and 
reference is made to certain related prob- 
lems of women students. Suggestions for 
institutional adaptation are largely a com- 
pilation of recommendations made by ad- 
ministrators, faculty members, and per- 
sonnel workers who have been dealing 
directly with students on campuses through- 
out the nation. It is emphasized that local 
circumstances will determine the appropri- 
ateness of any suggestion for a given col- 


lege or university. 
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The high school bulletin presents first an 
overview of the nature of these times. It 
reviews the long-term military and defense 
production demands; some implications of 
the proposed National Security Training 
Corps; and long term civilian needs in edu- 
cation, manpower, and citizenship. 

The second part concerns itself with the 
impact of these times on youth of high 
school age. It stresses the need for long- 
range planning, especially as it affects the 
educational, vocational, military, social, 
civic, and moral aspects of each student’s 
life. 

Specific suggestions are offered on how 
the high school may assist youth in adjust- 
ing to the situations and problems peculiar 
to these times. Topics of the following 
types related to the defense period are 
presented : 

How to provide timely and accurate in- 
formation about careers and educational 
services within the armed forces and in re- 
lation to civilian occupations; 

How to assist students in acquiring perti- 
nent information about themselves to be 
used in induction, classification, and train- 
ing procedures; 

Need for and ways of extending time and 
opportunity for counseling by counselors on 
a full-time or part-time basis; 

Ways of coordinating and supervising 
placement services for full-time and part- 
time employment; 

Implications for curriculum flexibility; 

How to secure teamwork among youth 
serving agencies; 

Suggestions for school staff meetings in 
carrying out their respective assignments 
related to the defense effort. 

Since this bulletin is intended to indicate 
how local schools can assist pupils in solving 
their individual problems and answer per- 
tinent questions, a question-and-answer 
section is included with questions of fact 
and judgment chosen from the proceedings 
of the Advisory Committee composed of 
selected representatives of counselors and 
school administrators dealing with high- 
school students. 

The section on selected references in- 
cludes not only books, bulletins, and peri- 
odicals but also films. Each reference is 
annotated. A special effort was made to 
include one or more references related to 
every major problem area students face in 
these times. 


The materials and suggestions in this 
bulletin are those which every high school, 
small or large, should be able to use. Spe- 
cial care was taken to emphasize projects 





which small high schools can put into prac- 
tice without employing full-time specialists. 
The school administrators, after careful 
study of this bulletin, should, therefore, be 
able to assign to the most competent staff 
members various duties which are best 
suited to their interests and abilities. 


The Source Book 

The Source Book entitled, “Students and 
the Armed Forces” will be distributed 
initially with both the college and high 
school bulletins. This is an authoritative 
compilation of information about the five 
Armed Forces—the Air Force, Army, Coast 
Guard, Marine Corps, and the Navy. It 
was prepared for use by the students, teach- 
ers, counselors, and administrators of the 
Nation’s secondary schools and colleges. 
Although it does not cover all phases of 
military training in each of the Services, it 
does go into those parts dealing with the 
academic and occupational] training oppor- 
tunities. It also explains the Selective 
Service and enlistment procedures, and the 
religious, moral, recreational, and welfare 
programs. A bibliography of pertinent 
material is included. The specific areas 
covered are Selective Service procedures, 
enlistment procedures, personnel proce- 
ures, occupational training opportunities, 
educational oppertunities—as part of occu- 
pational training, educational opportuni- 
ties—voluntary, off-duty programs; oppor- 
tunities for officer commissions, academic 
credit for service experiences, religious and 
moral guidance programs, and recreational 
and welfare programs. 

Although printing costs and schedules 
have delayed the publication of these ma- 
terials, it is hoped distribution will be made 
this Spring. A packet containing the high 
school bulletin and source book will be sent 
free-of-charge to every high school, State 
superintendent of schools, State supervisor 
of guidance, and counselor trainer. A 
packet containing a free copy of the college 
bulletin and the source book will be sent 
to one or more administrative officials in 
each college and university. 

Additional quantities of each bulletin 
may be purchased from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. The nominal cost of 
these bulletins should make it possible for 
secondary schools and colleges to provide 
many of their teachers and counselors with 
individual copies. 


RADIO AND RECORDINGS 


(Continued from page 105) 


plan carefully for the post-broadcast listen- 
ing discussion period. 

There was a time when suitable recorded 
materials were not easily obtainable for 
classroom use, but today that situation has 
changed notably. Perhaps one of the 
largest libraries of educational recordings 
in the country is to be found in the Office 
of Education, and operated in cooperation 
with the Federal Radio Education Commit- 
tee (FREC). The current catalog and sup- 
plement lists about 400 recorded programs 
which are suitable for use in a wide range 
of subject areas. A few of them are avail- 
able only through purchase, but the ma- 
jority of them may be borrowed for periods 
of two weeks without expense except for the 
return postage. All are 16-inch disks re- 
quiring special playback equipment with a 
turntable speed of 3314 revolutions per 
minute. 

Program materials in script form are de- 
scribed in the catalog of more than 1,400 
scripts which are available on loan to 
teachers, radio stations, and civic organiza- 
tions. Scripts, likewise, cover a wide range 
of subject areas and they may be borrowed 
without expense except for the return 
postage. 

The Radio-TV Services of the Office of 
Education also assumes. responsibility for 
keeping abreast of program materials as 
they are developed through the country and 
a list of sources of recorded materials is 
available on request. It is gratifying to 
note that a growing number of organiza- 
tions are developing recordings particularly 
with a view to their suitability for classroom 
use. 

As more teachers acquire skills in radio 
programming and utilization, new and bet- 
ter programs designed to fit the curriculum 
are bound to be developed. We are, in fact, 
limited only by our ambitions and creative- 
ness—our ingenuity and sincerity. 





Our Foreign Policy—1952 

A pamphlet titled Our Foreign Policy 
1952, Department of State publication 
4466, General Foreign Policy Series 56, 
is an objective statement concerning 
our foreign policy. For sale by the 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. Price 25 cents. 
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FLASH REVIEWS 


(Continued from page 100) 
istration, and others concerned with State 
financial administration. 

STATE PROVISIONS FOR FINANCING PUBLIC- 
ScHoot CaprraL OuTLay Procrams. By 
Erick L. Lindman and Clayton D. Hutchins 
of the Office of Education, and Edgar L. 
Morphet and Theodore L. Reller of the 
University of California. Office of Edu- 
cation Bulletin 1951, No. 6. 170 pages. 
40 cents. Constitutes the first compre- 
hensive effort to analyze existing policies 
and practices of 19 States which participate 
in the financing of local schoolhouse con- 
struction. It presents evidence pointing w 
the need for properly developed State pro- 
grams of financial support for capital outlay 
and summarizes some of the significant de- 
velopments in this area. The Office of Edu- 
cation report of the study also explains the 
plans now in operation, analyzes those plans 
to show some of the strong and weak points, 
and presents some of the criteria that can 
safely be followed on the basis of experience 
and evidence collected to date. Attention is 
centered primarily on the financing of 
public-school plant programs. 


RESEARCH—EDUCATION'S 
GIBRALTAR 


(Continued from page 98) 


portant in all places or at all times; obvi- 
ously, discretion is required in the distrib- 
ution of one’s efforts. But until we estab- 
lish better contact and understanding with 
our customers, we can hardly expect them 
to exhibit great interest in supplying the 
funds so badly needed for educational re- 
search. 

2. Organize research more effectively, in 
the interest both of validity and economy. 
There is, of course, room for the individ- 
ualist’s project in educational research; but 
there is more room for the large-scale, co- 
operative, coordinated project, that gen- 
erally yields a greater volume of valid and 
applicable findings per dollar invested. 

3. Provide effective demonstrations of 
improved practice. This probably re- 
quires, first, the concentration of effort in a 
few centers where favorable conditions can 
be obtained and maintained. Extension to 
other schools should be made carefully, and 
without undue haste—recognizing the fact 
that, in practice, many “bugs” are likely to 
be encountered in connection with a pro- 
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posed change; and these “bugs” require 
time for elimination. 

4. Disseminate and promote the findings. 
Unless the findings of which you are aware 
are made plain to others, how much hope 
can we have for financial support from these 
others? Edueators need to devote more 
time to educating their various publics or 
customers—truthfully, but energetically. 

5. Finally, let us establish a closer liaison 
between research on the one hand and ap- 
plication on the other. Granted that ap- 
plication is best left in the hands of the 
“practicing school man” rather than the 
research team. Nevertheless, new research 
findings require “servicing” in their appli- 
cation, just as new and complicated ma- 
chinery requires servicing by the manufac- 
turer. A _ closer liaison between those 
versed in research and those versed in ap- 
plication should improve both research and 
application, to the great benefit of each 
other. 


Great Gains Are Possible 


What I have been saying, in effect, is that 
educational research, to obtain more funds, 
must earn it, by greater efficiency and by 
more effective presentation. If research is 
to become, to a greater extent than it now 
is, the bulwark of education, it needs to 
make gains—large gains—in funds, in 
organization, in practicality of content, in 
validity, in applicability, in the skill with 





which findings and conclusions are dis- 
seminated and “sold,” in servicing the ap- 
plications, and above all in recognition of 
what the customers want and believe. 

All these gains are possible. Some lie 
wholly within ourselves to accomplish; e. g., 
we can work on what will satisfy the cus- 
tomers and the ultimate authorities, rather 
than on what will gratify our own intellec- 
tual curiosity, or our students’ degree re- 
quirements; we can improve the validity of 
our work; we can take more time to “follow 
through” with consultation and advice on 
applications ; we can—more than we have— 
coordinate our efforts and cooperate more 
fully. Other gains lie beyond our direct 
powers; but if we make the gains that we 
can make, we may expect others to respond 
to our needs with heightened interest and 
increased funds. 

Ultimately, of course, the burgeoning of 
research and education depends not only on 
our own merits, but also on the Nation’s 
productivity, and the proportion of that pro- 
ductivity which goes into the weapons of 
war versus the arts of peace. Assuming 
some success for our diplomacy, however, 
and an eventual rapprochement with Russia, 
further basic gains in education will depend 
largely on the wisdom and energy of those 
who are close both to education and to prac- 
tical educational research. Let us remem- 
ber—there is a good deal of ground to be 
gained. 
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Practical educational research achieves greatest 


effectiveness when it elicits the interest and participation of all constructive groups. 








Cyril F. Klinefelter 


Dr. Cyrmt Fatvre KLINEFELTER, Con- 
sultant in Supervisory Training in Industry 
in the Vocational Education Division, Office 
of Education, since 1948, and formerly 
Administrative Assistant to the United 
States Commissioner of Education, died 
suddenly in the Federal Security Building 
while at work Monday afternoon (Febru- 
ary 4). He suffered a heart attack. 

Dr. Klinefelter entered Federal Govern- 
ment service in 1920. From a position as 
Assistant State Supervisor of Trade and In- 
dustrial Education in the Ohio State De- 
partment of Education, he joined the staff 
of the Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion to serve as an agent for trade and in- 
dustrial education in 12 of the central 
States. In 1927 he was named agent for 
States in the southern region. During the 
next 4 years he established a national repu- 
tation in special field service in the areas 
of foremanship and teacher training. 

In the early 1930’s Dr. Klinefelter was 
assigned full time to the staff of the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration. He 
served as Assistant Director of the FERA 
Education Division. In this position he 
handled detailed administration of all 
phases of the programs of adult education, 
nursery school education, including re- 
sponsibility for the budget of the Education 
Division and relief grants to the States for 
emergency education, rural school contin- 
uation, and college student aid. 

In 1937 he was appointed to the position 
of Administrative Assistant to Dr. John W. 
Studebaker, then United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, and has served as 
Consultant, Supervisory Training in Indus- 
try for the Office of Education since 1948. 

The College of Puget Sound in Tacoma, 
Wash., in June 1936, conferred an honorary 
degree of Doctorate of Science in Education 
upon Dr. Klinefelter in recognition of his 
leadership not only in vocational education 
but in general adult education as well. He 
was graduated from Ohio State University 
with a bachelor of arts degree in 1912, held 
a teacher’s diploma in secondary education 
from Cincinnati University Teachers Col- 
lege, 1916, and was granted a bachelor of 
science degree in Education by Ohio State 


University in 1917. 


IMPROVING EDUCATION 
FOR CHILDREN 


(Continued from page 102) 
knowledge and skill. Knowledge can aid 
in dispelling fear. 

The belief was expressed that the schools 
cannot leave it to chance that other agencies 
will protect the mental health and meet the 
other needs of our children during the pres- 
ent time. While cooperating with other 
agencies, the schools should assume the 
major responsibility for preparing children 
for meeting emergencies. 

Discussion of the effects of the defense 
impact on children pointed up some of the 
pressing problems which confront educators 
as schools for children under six mushroom 
in many communities. Reports of these de- 
velopments raised many questions which 
could not be discussed because of time 
limits. Interest in these problems prompted 
the scheduling of a special session for dis- 
cussion of services for children under six. 

Among the issues raised, the role of State 
Departments of Education in relation to 
nursery schools, child care centers and co- 
operatives was explored and _ clarified. 
Since standards for these privately operated 
groups include the certification of teachers, 
an educational program, adequate financ- 
ing, housing, safety and sanitation stand- 
ards, these problems often cut across the 
functions of State Departments of Health, 
Welfare, and Education and thus call for 
joint planning and interdepartmental de- 
cisions at the State level. It is important 
for State Departments of Education to seek 
discussion regarding their responsibilities 
in connection with the operation of good 
programs for young children. As some ex- 
periences for young children often condition 
the child adversely for entrance to school, 
the importance of providing wholesome 
group experiences for young children be- 
fore entrance to first grade cannot be 


ignored. 


Children of Migrant Workers 
During the second day of the Conference, 
the group directed its attention to: What 
are the most urgent problems concerning 
education and other needs of the children 
of migrant farm workers and how can these 
problems be dealt with most effectively? 
That the problem is one of general concern 
was indicated at the outset. All States 
except West Virginia and Vermont have 
migrant workers. Texas alone has approx- 





imately 200,000 of which some 70,000 
migrate at some period each year to other 
States. It is the education of the children 
of these workers that concerns all State 


Departments of Education. 

The group agreed that one of the impor- 
tant problems was to determine the nature 
of educational programs that would meet 
the needs of these children in regard to ap- 
propriate experiences, adequate facilities, 
effective teaching, well-trained teachers, 
and extended educational resources includ- 
ing recreation and cultural opportunities 
and the like. 

The second problem identified was the 
urgent need for finding the facts relating 
to the migrant workers—the need for 
specific information such as, what is the 
total number in each State? Where do they 
go? Where do they come from? What 
are the age and grade levels generally 
involved? 

The need to determine effective tech- 
niques through which to assemble such in- 
formation was the third important problem 
presented by the group. 

Recognition of the interstate nature of 
the overall problem and of the need for 
coordinate, nation-wide effort in collecting 
data, led to the group’s approval of the 
Office of Education’s plans for presenting 
the problem to the Chief State School Offi- 
cers and for holding several regional con- 
ferences to consider these problems as start- 
ing points in a continuing project. Quali- 
fied representatives from the several States 
will attend these conferences and assist in 
assembling data and in giving specific sug- 
gestions for developing an educational pro- 
gram to meet the needs of the children of 
migrant farm workers. As one phase of its 
program for improving education for chil- 
dren the Elementary Section is participat- 
ing in a project on education of the children 
of migrant workers, details of which will 
appear in a future issue of School Life. 

Interestingly enough, the analysis of the 
problem led the group to the conclusion that 
the steps taken to improve educational 
opportunities for children of migrant farm 
workers would directly or indirectly help 
to meet the needs of all children—-another 
example of the overlapping that existed in 
all of the problems discussed. 


The 7th and 8th Grades 
Another conference session dealt with: 
What problems must be solved to provide 
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a more effective education for children in 
the 7th and 8th grades and what plans 
should be worked out to improve the educa- 
tion of these pupils? 

Much has been written and said about 
the characteristics of the 7th and 8th grades. 

There was general feeling that while 
promising practices do exist in some places, 
the problem of meeting the special needs 
of this group has not been satisfactorily 
solved. Many educational programs for 
this group are “watered-down” high school 
programs. Buildings are often not de- 
signed to meet the needs. Equipment is 
inadequate. There is great need for taking 
the existing research, adding to it and using 
the findings to improve the following three 
phases of education at this level: (1) More 
adequate, appropriate and functional guid- 
ance from experts, teachers and parents. (2) 
Better school organizational set-up with 
regard to integrating these groups since 
bringing large numbers of the same age 
pupils together may sometimes create more 
problems than it solves. (3) Improved 
curriculum patterns by perhaps combining 
subject areas to avoid the great number of 
different teachers and subjects presently in- 
volved, by making it possible for pupils to 
remain with the same teachers over a longer 
period of time than one year, by providing 
a home-room teacher to act in the capacity 
of counselor or by other adaptations more 
nearly to meet the special needs, interests, 
aptitudes and other characteristics of these 
groups. 

It was indicated that in order to accom- 
plish these goals, more adequate teacher 
training, both pre-service and in-service, 
is essential; more careful selection of teach- 
ers is highly desirable; more research is 
needed to identify and describe good pfac- 
tices and better leadership training for those 
who administer and supervise the program 
is also greatly to be desired. 

It is believed that the results of these dis- 
cussions of various aspects of Improving 
Education for Children may be far-reach- 


ing. 


THE FAMILY—A SCHOOL 
RESPONSIBILITY 


(Continued from page 103) 
of behaving essential to successful adjust- 
ment to a new situation through learning. 
Neither the family nor the school can 
solve all of the complex problems fac- 
ing them by working alone or by working 
together; the entire community must under- 
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stand and work toward the solution of these 
problems. The development of an educa- 
tional program designed to relieve condi- 
tions may be dependent upon the attitudes 
of the community toward women entering 
employment outside of the home. 

The public school can render a service to 
the community it serves during the years 
ahead by keeping the community informed 
concerning (1) the extent to which home- 
makers are being employed outside of the 
home; (2) the problems facing these fami- 
lies, and (3) organizing educational pro- 
grams designed to aid in the solution of 
these problems. 

Through the instructional programs for 
day-school and adult students, the school 
can help in developing understandings in 
regard te changes taking place in our so- 
ciety. Youth and adults need to under- 
stand why homemakers are entering full- 
time employment outside of the home. 
They need to understand the demands cre- 
ated by the defense program and the facts 
about the manpower situation. They need 
to understand the relation of the com- 
munity to the efficiency of this growing 
group of workers and the relation of the 
efficiency of these workers te the welfare of 
the community. They need to understand 
that production schedules cannot be main- 
tained without the services of these women; 
that no amount of streamlining of produc- 
tion plants will compensate for the loss of 
efficiency of these workers resulting from 
worry over conditions in the home. They 
need to realize that ways must be found for 
helping homemakers function effectively in 
our production plants and, at the same 
time, maintain satisfying home situations. 
They need to explore the possibility for re- 
distributing some of the household tasks 
usually regarded as the homemaker’s re- 
sponsibility among other members of the 
family. They need to explore the possibil- 
ity, too, that other members of the family 
may need help in developing the abilities 
which will enable them to take over some of 
the household tasks. 

The school can help communities in 
which large numbers of homemakers are 
entering full-time employment outside of 
the home realize the importance for de- 
veloping some systematic means for (1) 
maintaining a continuous evaluation of the 
efficiency of this group of workers in either 
or both of their roles, (2) identifying those 
problems which seem to be interfering most 


? 


seriously with their efficiency, and (3) aid- 
ing in bringing about those changes which 
would seem most essential to any increase 
in their efficiency. 


Questions To Be Considered 


The very existence of some of the prob- 
lems interfering with the successful func- 
tioning of the employed homemaker may 
be inherent in the community. Most facil- 
ities and services designed to aid homemak- 
exs, for example, have been developed upon 
the basis of an assumption that homemak- 
ers would devote full time to the job of 
homemaking. It has been assumed that 
she would usually be in the home, that she 
would be free to shop during certain hours, 
that she could devote the early morning 
hours to getting the children ready for 
school and adult members of the family off 
to work and that she would be there ready 
to receive them at the close of the day. In 
homes where the entire family is away from 
home all day and the homemaker is work- 
ing 8 hours daily in industry, the estab- 
lished services and their hours of operation 
may no longer be satisfactory. Such ques- 
tions as the following may need to be stud- 
ied by school and community representa- 
tives: Should schools and stores adjust their 
hours for opening and closing? Are com- 
munity facilities for child care adequate? 
Do these families understand how to main- 
tain adequate nutrition? Can the school 
and community groups help establish pri- 
orities for home equipment needed by em- 
ployed homemakers in order to reduce time 
and energy required for doing household 
tasks, etc.? 


Adjustments of Services 

A community-wide organization of 
agencies working with representatives of 
the women themselves, of labor and of 
management can do much toward bring- 
ing about any necessary adjustments of 
services or in providing new services needed 
by this group of homemakers. 

The extent to which homemakers in our 
communities enter into full-time employ- 
ment outside of the home will vary. There 
are few communities today, however, where 
all homemakers are giving full time to 
homemaking. Schools need to reexamine 
their programs in terms of the situation 
in their own community and, in the light 
of the findings, make those adjustments 
which wiil contribute to the more effective 
functioning of both school and family. 
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